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EVALUATION IN TEACHER TRAINING 


The problem of evaluation is, perhaps, the greatest 
plague of education today. Of the billions of dollars spent 
on education—one of our greatest American enterprises— 
we know very little about what action produces what result. 
No business could afford such an extravagance. 

The educators violate almost every tenet they profess 
when they come up against this problem. For instance, 
take the principle of maturation. Whatever else we know, 
we are certain that people do not mature at an equal pace. 
Yet our ratings assume that students are near enough to 
the same point of maturation that they can start classes 
together and that they mature enough alike that they can 
be compared at the end of the experience by the rating sys- 
tem. Nothing could violate more of what we know about 
the principle of maturation. Colleges are rated by their 
“standards” on such ratings. Students are rated by them, 
and, indeed, the faculty themselves are rated by them. 

Or again, take the problem of degrees and grades as 
motivation. Of all the things we say we believe in, this is 
one of the ones on which we are most convinced people 
should not work for extrinsic rewards. This author has 
worked with a youth organization that has been berated by 
educators for years because they emphasize merit badges, 
ratings and other such trappings to motivate youth and 
their program. These same educators, however, and their 
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colleagues continue to look upon degrees and grades as 
the alpha and omega of education. There is scarcely an 
accrediting system among the colleges and universities 
but that would look with disdain upon too many people on 
a faculty without doctor’s degrees irrespective of the com- 
petencies such persons may possess. 

Another facet of the problem which makes such educa- 
tion stultifying is the point made so often by the Editor- 
in-Chief of this magazine, Dean Emeritus, E. George 
Payne, to the effect that what we test for as an end result 
in education is going to determine what we teach. If the 
end result is measurement of factual information, every 
person who appears before a class, if he wants to hold his 
job is going to make certain, whatever else happens, that 
such information and facts are imparted. 

Has not the time come for American educators to face 
this problem realistically and develop methods of evaluation 
which will move the present program out of the doldrums? 

Dan W. Dopson 


A STUDY OF THE HOME LIFE OF WELL 
ADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Irving W. Stout and Grace Langdon 


What in family life helps children to be well adjusted? 
Eight teachers, graduate students at the State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, undertook in 1948-49, to 
answer this question by carrying on parallel studies, each 
concerned with the family life of twenty well adjusted chil- 
dren. Herewith, an analysis and summarization of their 
combined data is presented by the authors who respectively 
directed the study and advised concerning it. 

Many general, varied, and interrelated influences possi- 
bly causative of good adjustment were recognized in home, 
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school, church, and community living. However, the com- 
monly accepted belief that home and family living is the 
most potent single influence was adopted as the basic 
assumption. It was decided to limit the study to that one 
influence. It was decided to ask parents, through personal 
interview, what they did which they believed furthered 
their child’s good adjustment. 

Discussion brought out the following additional con- 
siderations to be decided upon:—1. The geographic area 
for the study, 2. Criteria to determine good adjustment, 
3. Selection of the children, 4. Information to be secured, 
5. Interview method, and 6. Method of recording infor- 
mation. 

The geographic area agreed upon was Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, with an estimated population of 850,000. 

Criteria to determine good adjustment were agreed upon 
as follows: 1. Does he play well with other children? 2. 
Does he appear to be a happy child? 3. Does he have reason- 
able control over his emotions? 4. Can he be depended 
upon? 5. Is he achieving somewhere near his capacity? 
6. Is he able to think for himself? 7. Is he kind and helpful 
to teachers and classmates? 8. Is he liked and respected 
by his peers? 

Selection of the children was recognized to be the crucial 
matter. It was agreed that:—1. There should be a wide 
range of choice, 2. There should be every possible assurance 
of good adjustment according to the criteria, and 3. There 
should be as wide a representation as possible of family 
pattern. The public schools were chosen as the source for 
selection. Each principal, with the consent of the Superin- 
tendent, was asked to name, with the help of his teachers, 
in light of the criteria, not more than ten of the best ad- 
justed children in his school, regardless of sex or age, 
except that 6 years should be the lower limit. (This lower 
age limit was adopted on the perhaps fallacious assumption 
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that good adjustment is more easily discernible after 6 
than before.) 

Information to be secured, it was decided, should be of 
two types:—l. Factual information on general environ- 
ment and parental background, and 2. Whatever parents 
would spontaneously tell in reply to the question forming 
the basis for the study—WHAT IN THE FAMILY 
LIFE HAS HELPED YOUR CHILD TO BE WELL 
ADJUSTED? 

The interview method, it was agreed, 1. Should be kept 
as natural, friendly, and informal as possible, 2. The inter- 
viewer should maintain as complete open-mindedness as 
humanly possible, 3. Care should be taken to avoid any man- 
ner, comment, or attitude discouraging free response, and 
4. The interviewer should be ready to LISTEN keeping 
expression of individual ideas and opinions to the minimum. 

Recognition that both interviewer and interviewed would 
vary in approach and response brought agreement that 
while guided by the above suggestions each interviewer 
should conduct his interviews in the way individually 
natural. 

In the interest of free response check lists, questionnaires, 
and set questions in any form were decided against. 

Practice interviews in ten homes contributed to refining 
the interview method and forecast the willingness of par- 
ents to be interviewed. 

Method of recording information was agreed upon as 
follows:—1. Face sheet with case number, subject’s age, 
grade placement, height, weight, and general appearance, 
siblings and their ages, 2. General environmental informa- 
tion, type of home, number of rooms, neighborhood, etc., 
5. Parental background, age, education, employment, eco- 
nomic status, and 4. Account of what parents said. 

It was agreed that the account of what the parents said 
should be as objective and accurate as possible, include 
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direct quotation as much as possible, and indicate inter- 
viewer's comments, if any, as such. 

The findings of the study will be reported in two parts— 
Part I, Background factual information, and Part IL., 
Account of what parents said. Since two records could 
not be completed the findings are based on 158. 


THE FINDINGS 


The only claim made for the findings of this study are 
that they are true, as reported, for THIS group of children. 


Part |. Background Information 


The 158 children ranged from six to twenty-one years, 
falling into the following age groups:—six to nine years 
thirty-three; ten to fourteen years one hundred three; fif- 
teen to twenty-one years twenty-two. The largest number 
in a given age group, it may be noted, is in the ten to four- 
teen year group, commonly thought of as most likely to be 
delinquent. Of the 158 children seventy-two are boys and 
eighty-six girls. 

Of the 158 children twenty-six were only children. Of 
the remaining 132 children, sixty-four had two; forty-four 
had three; thirteen familes had four; five families had five; 
three families had six; and three families had seven, eight, 
and nine, respectively. Of these 132 children fifty-eight 
were the youngest; twenty-four the middle; and fifty the 
oldest. The widest age differential between the child of the 
study and the next sibling was fourteen years with twelve 
showing differentials of ten years or more. From this it 
appears that for these children neither the ordinal position 
in the family nor the age differential with the next sibling 
is a significant causative influence. 

General Environment. Of the 158 families ninety owned 
their own homes and sixty-eight rented. Several parents 
stated that they felt owning their home was a factor in 
the child’s security. One family, however, “preferred to 
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rent, using the home cost for doing things with the chil- 
dren.” Of the 158 families twenty-five had lived three 
years or less at present address; thirty-four from four to 
six years; thirty-one from seven to nine years; twenty- 
nine from ten to twelve years; and thirty-eight more than 
twelve years. 

The number of rooms per home varied from two homes 
having two rooms to three having more than ten rooms 
with five rooms and six rooms each reported for forty- 
seven homes. The number of rooms in the home and the 
number in the family were by no means proportionate, one 
family with three children having two rooms and one with 
an only child having eleven rooms. Of the 158 children 
eighty had a room of their own and seventy-eight shared a 
room with one or more, usually a brother or sister. 

Of the 158 homes forty-two had relatives living in the 
home, including usually one or more grandparents, but also 
aunt, uncle, and in one instance an aunt with her two chil- 
dren. In forty of the forty-two homes, the relatives were 
said to be an asset. Of the remaining two, in one the child 
“shows some annoyance” and in the other the child “resents 
it but is learning not to let it bother her and to be con- 
siderate.”’ 

Neighborhood environment is described as ranging 
from excellent to very poor, with some neighbors kindly 
and understanding and others fussy and unpleasant. Some 
have large yards in good residential sections and others 
have no yards living upstairs rear overlooking alleys and 
business houses. 

Parental background. Age of parents at the birth of the 
subject were as follows ;—forty-five mothers and nineteen 
fathers were 18-24 years; fifty-six mothers and fifty 
fathers 25-29 years; thirty-one mothers and _ thirty-nine 
fathers 30-34 years; twenty-one mothers and twenty-nine 
fathers 35-39 years; five mothers and fifteen fathers 40-44 
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years; and no mothers and six fathers 45 years or over. 
Mother and father were the same age in twenty-one in- 
stances ; the father older than the mother in 125 with differ- 
ential of one year to eighteen years; mother older than 
father in twelve with differential of one to eight years. 

Nationality background varies so widely as to preclude 
any significant grouping. No one nationality predominates, 
mention being made of Italian, German, English, Scotch, 
Swiss, Scandinavian, Polish, French, Negro, Irish, Dutch, 
Russian, Turk, Syrian, Greek, Welsh, etc., in various com- 
binations. In seven of the 158 families both parents were 
foreign born; in twenty-five one parent was foreign born; 
and in fifteen parentage shows six generations in this 
country. 

Formal education information shows that two mothers 
and one father were illiterate in English. Of the remain- 
der thirty-seven mothers and fifty-two fathers had eighth 
grade education or less; twenty-eight mothers and thirty 
fathers had some high school but did not finish; sixty-two 
mothers and forty-four fathers finished high school; nine- 
teen mothers and five fathers had some college but did not 
finish; nine mothers and thirteen fathers finished four 
years of college; and one mother and thirteen fathers had 
more than four years of college with eight holding MA 
degrees and two doctorates. 

Of the 158 families sixteen fathers were in unskilled 
occupations; fifteen in semi-skilled; fifty-four in skilled; 
eighteen in supervisory or management jobs; five in admin- 
istration; eight in sales work; eighteen owned their own 
business ; and twenty-two in the professions. Mothers were 
on full time jobs outside the home in twenty-four instances 
and on part time jobs in five, the latter including helping 
in the father’s store part of the day. 

Yearly income at the birth of the child varied with nine- 
teen reporting less than $500 and twelve reporting over 
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$7000, with $2000 being about the average. Yearly in- 
comes at the time of the study were reported by two as less 
than $1500 and by four as over $15,000 with forty report- 
ing income of $4000 to $5000. 

The wide variations shown in these environmental fac- 
tors suggest other influences as being more causative of 
good adjustment than any thus far revealed. 


Part Il. Parent Accounts 


For reporting purposes parent statements are grouped 
under the headings:—Type of home and child; Routine: 
Discipline: Religion: Recreation and family doings ; Family 
relationships; and, Attitude toward the child. Findings 
from parent accounts will be reported under these headings. 
Statistical treatment of these findings was abandoned lest 
it hide individuality of expression, conceal clarifying expla- 
nation, or obscure underlying philosophy. 

Type of Home and Child. Parent comments conceivably 
depict, what to them seem to be identifying home character- 
istics. They present a diversified picture. They tell of read- 
ing, of music, of games, of entertaining friends, of family 
reunions, of money “used for trips instead of things.” They 
tell of one home “crowded for space but we get along and 
are happy”; of another that “is no place for children but 
it’s all we can get so we keep it nice inside and do the best 
we can”; and of another where “we play down material 
things as relatively unimportant.” These homes are not 
without their problems for in one the mother is partially 
paralyzed. In two the father is alcoholic and the mother 
has the home responsibility though each speaks of the 
father’s love for the children. In one the father has been 
ill for months. In another the financial strain is so great 
the father says, “If it were not for him I could not go on.” 

The type of children these are can best be told in the par- 
ents’ own words :—‘“dependable, fine art talent”, “serious 
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in stride”, “must be busy is never idle”, “loves to tease, 
affectionate, full of fun’, “gift of blarney, clever, thought- 
ful”, “even tempered, great organizer”, “orderly, trust- 
worthy, loving’’, “holds her own and has normal inclination 
to be naughty”, “bubbling, vivacious, poised’’, “gentle, on 
the quiet side.” 

Parents showed agreement on their child being well ad- 
justed though one mother said “the other two are even 
more so” and another wondered why her boy was chosen, 
though she described him in a way that easily explained 
the choice. However, parent agreement in the choice did 
not preclude mention of sulking, temper tantrums, inquisi- 
tiveness, noseyness, bossiness, and other behavior commonly 
viewed askance. Records do not reveal whether, in the par- 
ents’ eyes this was good adjustment in a given situation, or 
whether it was recognized as a passing phase in growing 
up, or whether it was seen as a relatively minor detail in 
an overall picture. 

One parent mentioned “what a joy it is to be able to 
talk about how nice my child is without being thought a 
bore” and another, a mother in a trailer home told how 
reassuring it was to have her own judgment of her child 
as well adjusted confirmed. And still another said “You 
can’t know what it means to have all we have worked for 
recognized this way.”’ Perhaps this tells why not one home 
refused to give the interview. 

Routine. Here is grouped information on family sched- 
ules with relating rules and regulations; home responsibili- 
ties; and the child’s money, both allowances and earned. 

Schedules range from, “everything timed and done with- 
out question” to “no strict routine but we get things done.” 
In one family there is “Enough routine to give a definite 
framework.” In another, “everything is regular and there 
is a written list of specific responsibilities.” In another, 
“We don’t think much about routine, we just plan together 
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what needs to be done and do it.”” Many explain schedules 
as resulting from father’s working hours, mother’s outside 
interests, child’s activities, and one says, “It’s just the way 
we like to live.” 

Regularity of meals and bedtime are frequently men- 
tioned and with such qualifying comments as, “She (13) * 
is never told to go to bed but she goes when it is time.” 
“Mother tucks in and I (father) come in for a talk—that 
is part of our regularity. (10)”’ “We were rigid when he 
(12) was little but now we leave it pretty much up to him 
for he knows what is expected.” 

High on the list of routine rules and regulations are, get- 
ting to meals on time, coming to table clean, letting where- 
abouts be known, and being in by dark. Variations in state- 
ment show widely divergent ways whereby these rules are 
made and enforced, ranging from “We make the rules and 
insist they be followed and believe me they are” to “We're 
here to guide and not to order and the rules we have we 
make together.” 

Some home responsibility, though varying in amount and 
difficulty, is expected of the children with only one excep- 
tion. Here the father of an eleven year old boy says, ““He’s 
too young to have to do things. He will have to when he 
is older—let him have his way now.” And to fully under- 
stand that point of view one would have to read the story 
of rigidity in a European home and of a father’s yearning 
desire to give his son what he has missed. 

Back of varying practices in home responsibilities are 
definite points of view, e.g. “We expect her to help but we 
feel it is important to do so willingly”; “We don’t make 
a big problem of things to be done but we feel they should 
do things because it is their home’; “We expect them to 
help but we trade responsibilities when they get tired”; 
“She has things to do and I expect her to do them; I never 


could understand a child’s loafing’; “There are duties but 
* Figures in () indicate age of child 
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we try to spread them because we know how bored you can 
get doing one thing.” 

Allowances range from fifteen cents weekly to two dol- 
lars with twenty-five cents, fifty cents, and one dollar being 
the common amounts. Several parents state definitely that 
they do not believe in allowances. A few give no allowance 
but pay for chores. One, with no allowance, provides a 
“Lucky Jo Jar” from which the child may take as needed. 
Allowances were begun for one child at four years, for sev- 
eral at six, and for others later. Some are free to spend as 
they wish; some may spend but must give accounting; some 
must meet certain obligations and then may spend as desired ; 
some are required to save a certain amount. Several are 
saving for college. Earning of money is prevalent from 
the seven year old with his lemonade stand to the seventeen 
year old who helped paint a house. Paper routes and baby 
sitting are chief sources of income. 

Religion. In seven of the 158 accounts religion was not 
mentioned. In four it was mentioned negatively as follows: 
—‘“We believe in church but we have no time to go.” “We 
do not go to church and he (8) has not gone to Sunday 
School yet but he probably will.” “We feel religion stresses 
fears and worries so we do not believe in it. We answer 
her (9) questions about God by explaining nature. Re- 
cently she said, ‘Mother I'll believe in God if you will’ but 
I told her we do not think that way.” “We teach that other 
peoples’ beliefs must be respected and we teach right and 
wrong. We observe the traditional holidays but we took 
such a beating in Europe we are bound to doubt. You have 
to have blind faith. Religion depends so much on what 
you go through in life.” 

In the remaining 147 accounts religious affiliations men- 
tioned include Catholic, Christian Science, Greek Orthodox, 
Jewish, Latter Day Saints, Polish National, and various 
of the Protestant denominations e.g. Lutheran, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, etc. 
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Several accounts tell of mixed Catholic-Protestant mar- 
riages with the handling of differences described as fol- 
lows ;—‘‘We had trouble at first and he was not baptized 
until his brother came when I (mother) made an issue and 
my husband changed.” “We do not discuss our differences 
before her (10). She wanted to go to Sunday School and 
we let her.” “We teach that religion starts in the heart 
which is what really matters.” “It is no issue, we just don’t 
go to either.” 

Attendance of the children at Sunday School or other 
groups for religious instruction is prevalent. Some began 
at two to four years; others waited until seven or eight or 
later. Some went alone to the church of their choice; some 
alone to the church of the parents’ choice; and some with 
one or the other or both parents. 

Parents indicated their points of view about religion 
thus :—‘‘We want him to learn about God, the church 
doesn’t matter.” “Nothing interferes with church for us.” 
““‘We believe these basic things, love for God and man, give 
solidity and unity in a family. Our problems are always 
met with prayer and it solves them all.” “He went to Sun- 
day School but quit because he wanted to do things with 
me so I went and that changed his whole attitude.” “We 
feel that much of her happiness (17) comes from spiritual 
peace. They nave to learn to love God from little on. This 
waiting to pick religion later is nothing. They do what 
they are taught when young.” 

A deeper insight into the influence of the family attitude 
and practices as regards religion conceivably would follow 
its consideration in closer conjunction with other aspects 
of the accounts where high moral standards are often re- 
vealed and deep spiritual feeling shown though not verbally 
associated with religion as such. 

Discipline is mentioned in each of the 158 accounts. Par- 
ents describe themselves as stern, strict, rigid, free, fairly 
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free, or in-between, with such overlapping qualifying state- 
ments as to indicate the relativity of the descriptive word 
to the parents’ own viewpoint. 

Methods of accomplishing disciplinary purposes range 
from parent-applied punishments of varying severity to 
“deciding together what to do about it.” 

Parent-applied punishments include spanking; depriva- 
tion of privilege; sitting on the naughty chair; going to bed 
with bread and milk for supper ; going to bed without good- 
night kiss; mother refusing to converse; soap treatment; 
allowance cut; and isolation. In the category characterized 
by “deciding what to do about it” are, reasoning; talking 
things over; putting the problem into story form; and ex- 
plaining reasons and hearing all sides. Many accounts indi- 
cate a combination of talking things over with either par- 
ent—applied or parent-child-agreed-upon punishments. 

In seventy-eight accounts spanking is specifically men- 
tioned, twenty-four stating that the child has never been 
spanked ; thirteen that there has been one spanking or two 
but not more than three; twenty that the child was spanked 
when younger but not now; and twenty-one that spanking 
occurs “occasionally” or “when talking fails.’”” Comments 
explain viewpoints, e.g. “It makes them stubborn when 
you hit them and only adds to what they already did.” “I 
would rather use humor than to hit them, for they droop 
when they are hit or scolded.” “We couldn’t strike. We 
would lose our respect and theirs.” ““We spanked her once 
but it did not penetrate and we learned we would have to 
lead and not drive.” “We used the good old stick twice but 
he kept saying ‘why’ and when we explained we did not 
need the stick.”’ “We spanked him once but it made him so 
angry it was worse than what we spanked him for.” “We 
make ourselves count ten and then we are not mad enough 
to spank.” 

Interspersed in the accounts are comments revealing use 
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of preventive measures to reduce cause for punishment, 
e.g. “We try to make the good desirable and there is seldom 
need for punishment.” “We stress the Golden Rule and it 
prevents lots of trouble.” ““We fix them so they are so busy 
they don’t have time to get into much trouble and if they 
do we talk to them. They are reasonable and we do not have 
to use authority.” And over and over parents say, “We 
try to set a good example.” 

Back of these practices in discipline lie points of view 
variously expressed :—“‘We haven’t thought of discipline 
much, they want to do right”; “If well trained early you 
do not have to do much later,” “I never want them to do 
anything from fear but I want them to mind;” “They have 
to learn to behave but beatings make children sullen and 
no correction makes them unruly so we try to hit mid be- 
tween.” “We discuss and there is no discipline problem. 
What we want is to have them self reliant. They say I am 
hard in an easy going sort of way.” “We don’t live by 
rules. We set the example and all learn from each other.” 

In discipline, even as in previously reported matters of | 
routine, rules and regulations, home responsibilities, money, 
and religion, practice varies so widely as to seem at opposite 
poles and explanatory comment is equally diversified and 
divergent. 

Recreation and Family Doings Together. Of the 158 
reports all but six make specific mention of doings together 
as a family. Of these six no comment is made by three; 
two do not go out together one on account of father’s drink- 
ing, the other because of his work hours; in the third no 
reason given. 

The other accounts tell of family doings of all sorts— 
of picnics, hunting, fishing, swimming; of sports, skating, 
skiing, baseball, basketball, and football; of concerts, trips 
to the zoo, museums, art gallery and library; of shows, and 
school doings, and of frequent eating out “so the children 
will know how to act.” 
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Accounts give the impression of active families never 
at a loss for something to do, doing things together de- 
signedly and with enjoyment. They say :—‘‘We like to be 
together as a family and we do it all we can.” (Mother, 
stepfather, three children.) ““We go as a family a lot. We 
plan our yearly vacation for months. We are an outdoor 
family and since we live in this rear flat it is our one chance 
to get out so we take a tent for the boys and we sléep in the 
car so we can go farther on our money.” “The biggest of 
all of our many family projects was our summer home. Dad 
planned it and the family (nine children) built it.” “Now 
that she is fourteen and selects her own friends we include 
them and we do many things together but different ones 
now such as trips out of the city and more grownup things 
in the city.” 

Children’s individual interests are described as including 
sports of all sorts; games, active and quiet; collecting of 
everything from stones to dolls; crafts, art work, carpen- 
try, modeling; scouting, reading, etc. with a marked in- 
terest in music. This latter includes concert going, record 
playing, and lessons on piano, accordion, drum; clarinet, 
saxophone, violin, and cello. Baton lessons are common. 
Movie attendance varies from “once a week”’ to “once in a 
long while’. Comics are often mentioned: but receive at 
most only such a comment as, “We are in the comic stage 
now but it won’t last long, there’s too much else to do.” 
Friends seem to be uniformly accepted and welcome and 
one home after another is described as being headquarters 
for “the gang”’, “the crowd”, “everybody he knows.” 

Comments grouped under the heading of ‘Recreation 
and Family Doings” unavoidably overlap with and directly 
lead into those grouped under “Family Relationships” and 
“Attitudes toward the child” still remaining to be reported. 
Indeed, so closely are the three groupings interrelated as 
to make separation even for reporting difficult. However, 
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the remaining two seem to reflect more clearly the motivat- 
ing power, the activating purpose, the guiding philosophy 
underlying and encompassing all the practices here to now 
reported. 

Family Relationships. In 147 of the 158 homes the sub- 
ject lived at the time of the study with both of his own par- 
ents; in five with mother and step-father ; in one with father 
and step-mother; in two with mother, father and mother 
separated; in one mother died and father, daughter (17) 
and son (15) carry on together; in one both parents died } 
and paternal grandmother, subject (11) and brother (20) 
constitute the family. 

Comments on relationships of parents with each other, of 
each with the subject, and of subject with siblings, point to 
underlying factors simple in their statement but profound 
in their significance and fertile in their implications. 

Parent descriptions of their own relationships contain 
only one mention of friction which is stated thus by the 
mother, “Father is hasty, quick tempered, tries to strike 
the boy (13) which I will not allow.” The father was not 
seen but was described by the mother as a “tired unsuccess- 
ful business man.” Relationships are described variously: 
—“T (father) never get angry at her but she does at me for 
I often don’t do the shopping right but I think Ma is per- 
fect” to which Ma replied, “We have our ups and downs 
but he is all right too.” “We (father speaking) are two 
of the best misfits you could find but we do all right and 
we love each other.” “We are as much in love as we were 
fifteen years ago and we don’t care who knows it.” “T would 
still pick my husband.” “I (father) wanted my wife and 
married her even though my parents had chosen another 
girl for me.” “We married young. We wanted to. Ever 
since I (mother) was working I wanted a home of my own 
and children.” (Has 6) Again and again in one way or 
another father or mother or both expressed their love for 
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each other and their satisfaction and enjoyment of being 
together. 

“We don’t agree 100% but after we talk it over we 
agree.” This is typical of many accounts showing parents 
having different individual opinions, talking it out, coming 
to some sort of agreement, and indicating their basic rela- 
tionship as unmarred by such differences. One mother 
summed it up, “We argue but we get along fine including 
our son’s girl.” 

This family solidarity is evident from the oft repeated 
statement, ““We do everything as a family.” In one family 
of five described as “all getting into any argument”, when 
the subject (13) was a bit apprehensive at being elected 
president of her club the family organized as a club with 
officers and met weekly to discuss family affairs in order to 
give her the needed help. 

Basic relationships of father and child are indicated by 
such comments as:—‘‘At Easter the boys (15, 13,6) gave 
me (father) a watch. They had saved their money and not 
even their mother knew it.” “I (step-father) never wore a 
tie clasp but when that boy (15) gave me one I couldn’t wait 
to wear it.” “I (step-father) never saw a nicer boy. (10) 
He kisses us both good night and it means a lot for it was 
two years before he gave me any voluntary affection.” “The 
children (mother speaking) think their father is invincible 
because he is a policeman but he tells them he could be put 
into jail, too.”” And the father added, “It gives me some- 
thing to live up to for I can’t fail them.” 

Mother-child relationships yield statements showing sim- 
ilarly close feeling and tell of many incidents typified by— 
“He (14) saved his money and surprised me with a cor- 
sage for Easter. That was one wonderful corsage.” 

Subject’s relationships with siblings are described as 
ranging from “rivalry for father’s attention” and “more 
competition than we like to see” to “looks to his brother 
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(20) as he would to a young father.” Siblings are said to 
“tease each other but stick together”, “spat when together 
but miss each other when apart” and “get along fine.” 
Preparation for advent of sibling is mentioned in many ac- 
counts as being the occasion for the first sex information 
which both then and under other conditions is freely given. 

Attitude toward the child. Running through the com- 
ments explanatory of practices there has emerged some- 
times clearly, sometimes dimly the attitudes giving rise to 
the practice. Purposely this was left with the practice to 
which it referred, leaving for this latter grouping only 
those so generally stated as to relate to all practices of what- 
ever sort. These apparently reveal the sought-for basic 
reason for the good adjustment of these children. 

Parents speak of their Jove and affection for the child 
thus :—‘‘We love them and they know it.” “We are never 
too busy to show affection.” “Love and affection is the most 
important part of family life and we never fail to show it.” 
‘Love is the most important part of our family life and with 
it we smile our way through everything.” “We think chil- 
dren must be loved and know it; it is the best thing we can 
do for them.” 

They speak of making the child feel wanted. “He (18) 
has always known he was ‘our boy’ and greatly beloved.” 
“You have to let children know they are wanted or they 
turn mean. We sure let him (12) know it.” “We have 
always told her how happy we are to have her (17) and she 
still loves the story of how her father’s headache the day 
she was born disappeared when he saw her.”’ 

They speak of appreciation, trust, confidence. “He’s such 
fun, he’s a real pal.” ““He has never failed us and I know 
he won't.” “We are so proud of her and we tell her so many 
many times.” “We would trust her anywhere.” 

Added to these sometimes spoken, sometimes implied, is 
respect for the child as a person and willingness to let him 
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be an individual. Willingness and gladness to be parents 
and to take the responsibilities of parents is so uniformly 
expressed or implied as to appear significant. And reveal- 
ing deep feeling are such comments as :—“My father never 
had time for us, he was always too tired. I want my boys 
to have what I missed and I am doing my best.” “I buy 
the house for him, I work for him. I got nothing, not even 
love from my father and I want him to have it all, but I 
can’t kiss him now only when he’s asleep, he’s growing up 
so.” “Neither one of us had love and we want him to have 
what we missed.” 

In these attitudes toward the child and in the basic family 
unity growing out of them seem to lie the only common 
denominator to be found in the accounts of the family life 
of the 158 well adjusted children of this study. 


CONCLUSION 


Practices stand off, sharply defined by their variations, 
as only procedures, techniques or ways of doing. No one 
procedure, no group of techniques can be reliably desig- 
nated as the one way by which the good adjustment of these 
children was achieved since good adjustment allegedly re- 
sulted from them all. Family relationships stand out as 
weaving together into family patterns the practices, pro- 
cedures, and techniques described—weaving them into pat- 
terns so diversified that not in the pattern itself can be 
found the cause of good adjustment since it comes from 
them all. The attitudes toward the child seemingly become, 
then, for these 158 children the explanatory factor—love 
and affection, being wanted, being appreciated, trusted, be- 
ing accepted as a person, being looked upon with respect 
as an individual. 

Many will find in this conclusion confirmation of opinions 
long held and frequently expressed. Many will feel that the 
major contribution of the study lies in the support it offers 
to such opinion. Many will properly wish to have these 
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findings tested for validity through similar studies with 
other groups. Some may wish that in this report fuller 
portrayal of practices and procedures might have been given 
in the family setting in which they occurred. Some may 
wish that implications in the diversified family patterns of 
necessity presented here only in fragmentary form might 
be followed up with presentation of those patterns in their 
entirety. Some may wish that the parents as people might 
have been pictured in relation to the family pattern. Some 
may wish for further information about the children them- 
selves, their achievements, their ways of meeting their prob- 
lems. Some may look for pets in the family picture. They 
are there. Some may wish for comment on the relationships 
with relatives outside the home. They, too, are there. Some 
may wish that the technique of the interview might have 
had fuller treatment. Some may regret omission of the 
interviewers’ comments. All of this is in the accounts but 
must await a later and fuller report for presentation. 


POST-WAR CRISIS IN FRENCH 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Eric M. Steel 


In most countries the present shortage of teachers, par- 
ticularly elementary teachers, is acute; in France it is alarm- 
ing. An unprecedented increase in the birth rate which 
already has made, and will continue to make, more teachers 
necessary than ever before, has occurred at a time when 
young people, especially young men, are contemplating a 
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career in education with an unprecedented lack of enthu- 
siasm. Admission to the écoles normales (training colleges 
for elementary teachers) has always been determined by 
competitive examination, and the number of candidates has 
always been several fold the number of vacancies. Today 
the situation is reversed: Not only are candidates much 
less numerous than vacancies, but the academic record of 
many is so inferior that they have to be rejected by an edu- 
cational system which, despite the critical shortage, still 
refuses to sacrifice quality to quantity. In 1939, 15,901 
candidates presented themselves, of whom 2,838 were ac- 
cepted; in 1946, out of 4900 candidates all of whom could 
have been used had they shown sufficient promise, only 
2417 were judged worthy of admission to a training college. 
In 1947 the Ecole Normale of Paris, whose favored posi- 
tion has always enabled it to handpick its students, could 
find only twenty-six satisfactory candidates for 120 vacan- 
cies. In the provincial écoles normales the enrollment prob- 
lem has been still more serious: Some of these have been 
unable to attract a single candidate and are consequently 
functioning today with a mere score of students. 

The causes for this universal reluctance to consider ele- 
mentary teaching as a career are by no means obscure. It 
is indeed generally admitted that the intelligent young 
Frenchman of fifteen or sixteen can readily advance a num- 
ber of excellent reasons for not wanting to become a 
teacher. 

The most obvious, of course, is that the elementary 
teacher in France, as in many other countries, is notorious- 
ly underpaid. In pre-war years there was no dearth of can- 
didates for the profession, partly because then the teacher 
earned at least a living wage—mainly because education 
offered important advantages with which industry and com- 
merce could not then compete. Only the teacher enjoyed a 
two-month paid vacation, a pension, a three-month leave 
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of absence at full pay for sickness or disability. Today the 
industrial worker, in addition to being better paid than the 
teacher, is also granted a three or four-week vacation with 
pay, and benefits from a system of social security which 
provides both for accident and old age. 

Immediately after the war, too, the lure of commerce 
was wellnigh irresistible. The dearth of consumer goods 
was such that anyone with anything to sell on the legitimate 
as well as on the black market could fill his pockets with 
easy money. Even at the present time, when a recession has 
begun to darken the commercial horizon, it can safely be 
assumed that the young men who make a business of induc- 
ing American tourists to part with their dollars at twenty 
points below the official black market quotation are making 
a better living than those who after four laborious years of 
study have qualified for the teacher’s pittance. 

Another argument against a career in education cur- 
rently being advanced by young men is that the equality of 
salary and of opportunity for promotion for men and 
women makes teaching much less attractive for the former 
than before the war. Then, an elementary teacher could 
support a wife and family after a fashion. Now, thanks 
to an increase in the cost of living with which the increase 
in salaries has hopelessly failed to keep pace (salaries have 
gone up fifteen-fold, essential commodities thirty, forty, 
and fifty-fold) a male teacher must choose between celibacy 
and marriage with a woman both willing and able to earn 
her own living. 

The destruction wrought by the war in certain regions 
has further tempered the enthusiasm of prospective teach- 
ers. In Normandy, for example, 4900 classrooms were de- 
stroyed and 6000 damaged, with the result that even today 
thousands of children (and hundreds of teachers) are con- 
demned to swelter in summer and shiver in winter in make- 
shift buildings. Not infrequently a teacher whose home 
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has been spared has been obliged to make a bedroom or 
kitchen serve as an improvised classroom. In most districts 
untouched by the war lack of funds has allowed schools and 
teachers’ residences alike to sink into a state of dilapidation 
to which only those fired by genuine missionary fervor can 
remain indifferent. 

To these material deterrents must be added the spiritual 
one resulting from the loss of prestige which the rural 
school teacher has suffered in recent years. Time was when 
he and the curé enjoyed a respect due to their being the only 
men in the community with any pretensions to learning. 
Today cinema and radio have rendered the intellectual sta- 
ture of both much less imposing. Also, the schoolman’s 
prestige was due in great part to the fact that he generally 
settled down for life in the community to which he was 
appointed. Today the total inadequacy of salaries in the 
poorer districts has compelled the teacher to keep shopping 
for a better position, thus forfeiting the affection and es- 
teem which only long years of service in a community can 
awaken in its inhabitants. In addition, the topsy-turvydom 
of the post-war French economy has bred a transfer of 
respect among rural and city Frenchmen alike from the 
man with an education to the man with money. In pre-war 
times money meant a larger or a smaller share of material 
comforts. Today it often spells the difference between eat- 
ing and starving. Money therefore counts as it has never 
counted before, and so the post-war moneyed aristocracy 
in France, the B.O.F. (butter, egg, and cheese man) are 
today the objects of the envy and admiration with which 
provincial school teachers used to be considered. 

Il 

Even if the Third Republic had survived the debacle, all 
these causes would be operating today to discourage the 
would-be teacher. Its dissolution in 1940 made matters 
worse. Indeed, the most charitable statement that can be 
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made about the educational measures of the Petain regime 
is that they failed notably to make a career in elementary 
teaching more attractive. The écoles normales, stocked 
and staffed by children of the people, had long and justly 
been regarded as nurseries of democratic ideals. When 
Petain, in his fumbling attempt to “regenerate” France, 
decided that democracy was at the root of French deca- 
dence, he naturally abolished them and set up in their place 
a system of regional Institutions of Professional Training 
offering a year’s course instead of the four-year curriculum 
of the école normale. 

To qualify for elementary teaching under the Petain 
government, a young man had to attend the lycée for three 
years of general education, graduating thence with the 
baccalaureate degree. Petain speciously justified this “re- 
form” by contending that it would bring the future elemen- 
tary teacher into school contact with the future doctor, law- 
yer, diplomat, and business man, and so deal a smashing 
blow at class-consciousness in France. The lycée, however, 
being in fact an institution for the élite, is characterized 
by conservative, if not reactionary tendencies, and Petain’s 
purpose was not so much to raise the social status of the 
sons of the proletariat as to prevent the upsurge of radical 
ideas which generally resulted from their four-year asso- 
ciation in the teachers’ colleges. To further destroy the 
esprit de corps of the normaliens, those “black hussars of 
the Republic’, the Petain ministry decreed that even in 
their single year of professional education, they would be 
trained, not together, but in shifts. While a third were 
engaged in a three months’ course in methods, another third 
were assigned to practice-teaching, and the final third were 
allocated to schools of technology and agriculture. What- 
ever incidental merits may be detected in this plan to pre- 
vent the dissemination of “‘subversive” ideas, one egregious 
weakness converted it into an educational monstrosity: At 
least one third of all teachers in training were assigned to 
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practice-teaching without having previously benefited from 
an hour’s instruction in how to teach! 

The extent of Petain’s success in killing the democratic 
spirit in the elementary is dubious. Some at least of the 
new Institutions for Professional Training, notably the one 
in Paris, kept the old esprit de corps alive by quietly sabo- 
taging the shift system. What is beyond a doubt is that 
Petain did achieve a result for which he was presumably 
not striving: By abolishing the teachers’ colleges, he in- 
directly undermined the prestige of elementary teaching. 
Also, by making a three-year spell at the /ycée mandatory, 
he diverted into other channels young men who, if the 
école normale had still been available, would probably have 
turned to teaching. Not only has tuition in the teachers’ 
colleges been traditionally free, but books, board and room, 
incidentals, and in some schools even clothing have been 
furnished by the state. In the lycée, however, tuition alone 
is free. Consequently parents who could have afforded a 
normal school education for their sons balked at the expense 
of the lycée, and sent them instead into minor positions in 
industry and commerce, where they were forever lost to 
teaching. Besides, of those prospective elementary teachers 
whose family finances permitted three years at the lycée 
not a few changed their minds while there, and, equipped 
with the baccalaureate degree, opted for professions social- 
ly and economically more attractive. 


The ministries of education of the Fourth Republic have 
thus been confronted with a crisis which the social and eco- 
nomic chaos resulting from the war rendered inevitable, 
but which the reforms of their anti-democratic prede- 
cessors did much to aggravate. 

The first post-war measure was naturally to restore the 
écoles normales and to reorganize them in such a way as to 
make them more attractive to young Frenchmen. The 
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Petain-inspired ruling that the elementary teacher must 
possess the baccalaureate has been retained. It would be 
more reasonable, however, to consider this degree as a re- 
ward rather than as a requirement. To earn it, the student 
teacher is faced with no harder or longer preparation than 
his pre-war course demanded; and having earned it, he en- 
joys not only a social prestige which he was previously 
denied, but also the right to embrace any of the liberal pro- 
fessions, to which the baccalaureate is still the indispensa- 
ble entrance requirement. True — because of their new 
eligibility for other fields, more normal school students 
abandon elementary teaching today than before the war. 
The awarding of the degree has nonetheless so far proved 
more efficacious as a drawing card than a decoy. 

To bring in students at various periods in their school 
career, two categories are now entitled to admission instead 
of the original one: 1. those who have already received 
their baccalaureate at the lycée or the collége; 2. those 
who have still two years to go before qualifying for this 
degree. The former attend the école normale for a two-year 
period devoted exclusively to professional training; the 
latter attend for four years, during the first two of which 
they complete the requ'.> ents for the baccalaureate. 
Actually today there exis semi-official third category 
consisting of those for whom tne degree is still three years 
distant. These are required to take only one year of pro- 
fessional training. Thus at present, for the same teaching 
certificate two years of preparation are demanded of some; 
of others, only one. The French, who have always had a 
horror of anomalies, are determined not to allow this one, 
born of the urgent need for teachers, to survive. One of 
the first measures taken as soon as the shortage becomes 
somewhat less critical will undoubtedly be to require all 
qualified instructors to take a two-year course in the theory 
and practice of pedagogy. It is characteristic, however, 
of French educational administration, which has always in- 
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sisted on the high cultural standard of teachers, that if 
corners have to be cut, the professional course rather than 
the period of pre-professional academic studies is the one 
to be curtailed. 

A certain relaxation of the requirements for admission 
to the new teachers’ colleges should be interpreted less as a 
concession to the teacher shortage than as recognition of 
the inevitably lower potentiality of the post-war student. 
Young men who have lived for five years in unheated 
homes, who have barely survived on an inadequate diet, 
who have missed classes because of sickness, and who have 
frequently come to school after having spent part of the 
night in air-raid shelters have obviously been incapable of 
the same performance as students educated under normal 
conditions. But such indulgence as the examiners have 
displayed must by no means be considered as a virtual open- 
ing of the gates of the teachers’ colleges to all comers. The 
twenty-six candidates accepted in 1947 by the Ecole Nor- 
male of Paris were certainly not all up to pre-war standards 
but the significant fact is that in that year, in spite of a 
crying need for elementary teachers, more than 100 appli- 
cants were turned away. France has long been proud of 
the intellectual and professional capacity of her “black 
hussars”’, and intends to remain so. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation, therefore, instead of granting certificates to medio- 
cre candidates, prefers to staff the schools with temporary 
teachers rushed through a three-month training course, 
but denied the badge of distinction and the privileges of 
tenure, promotion, and pension awarded only to graduates 
of the écoles normales. 

To some this insistence on standards, “come hell or high 
water,” appears quixotic; to others it seems at least as 
intelligent a way of coping with the teacher shortage as 
cramming the colleges with all who can be inveigled into 
them, while the subject of the capacity of the candidates is 
by common consent avoided. 
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An ingenious solution of the problem resulting from 
the insistence of the Ministry of Education on a four-year 
course and the reluctance of students to remain without 
income throughout that time has been to offer a salary for 
the final year at the école normale. Its amount is modest, 
but it does permit the careful student, after paying all his 
expenses, to start off on his professional career with a nest 
egg of some 75,000 francs ($230). It seems probable, too, 
that the current demand for a salary for both years of 
teacher training will shortly be acceded to. 

Another step in the right direction has been the reclass- 
ing of all qualified in-service teachers. Although their 
request to be placed on the same basis as army officers 
with salaries ranging from that of a second lieutenant to 
that of a major has not yet been granted, salaries have been 
raised as of January 1, 1949, toa minimum of 191,000 and 
a maximum of 438,000 francs (plus modest living quar- 
ters) for those who ultimately become principals of a ten- 
room elementary school. As we have seen, however, their 
pre-war real wage, instead of being increased, has been 
sharply cut, and their present plight may be realized by 
simply converting these sums into dollars (590 and 1350) 
and bearing in mind that food and clothing in France today 
are as expensive as in most parts of the United States. 

Sundry proposals have also been mooted to lighten the 
burden of the rural teacher, who has served his community 
3 aS many ways as his American counterpart (teaching 
Sunday school alone excepted) and who in addition has 
functioned as secretary to the village mayor. His partici- 
pation in local administration has been considered advan- 
tageous to the cause of education, and the Ministry has 
hitherto been reluctant to relieve him of this extra chore. 
Recently the suggestion has been made that the teacher 
be granted an assistant to take over his civic duties. In 
view of the current shortage of both teachers and funds, 
however, it is difficult to foresee how or when this plan, 
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even if approved, could be put into effect. 

To raise the prestige of the elementary teacher and at 
the same time improve his chances of promotion, it has 
been further suggested that the certificate awarded him 
on the completion of his two-year professional course at 
the école normale be accepted as part credit towards a 
higher degree, the licence, hitherto the prerogative only of 
the secondary teacher and the person preparing to enter 
one of the liberal professions. 

It may be safely said that every method employed in 
America to induce young men to enter elementary teaching 
has been adopted in France—with two exceptions. First— 
no attempt has been made to work out a single-salary scale 
for elementary and secondary teachers, nor are the former 
likely to make any such demand as long as at least two 
more years of study punctuated by stiff competitive exam- 
inations are required of the latter. Second—no vigorous 
propaganda has been made by the teachers’ colleges in the 
Irench equivalents of the American high school. It is pos- 
sible, the authorities admit, that a few more students might 


turn annually to teaching if attractive brochures were 


placed in the hands of the eligible, if films portraying the 
joys of teacher training were shown in the high schools, 
if a faculty member were relieved of all duties and allowed 
to concentrate on promoting sound public relations. But 
when reproached with lack of enterprise in this direction, 
officials at the Ministry gloomily point out that life in a 
French teachers’ college is undoubtedly somewhat more 
austere than life in an American one, that the young French- 
man is perhaps less susceptible to the appeal of advertising 
than the young American, and most important of all—that 
absolutely no funds are available for such a campaign. 
Lack of money, they all agree, is the root of the present 
evil. Other factors may be held partly responsible for the 
lukewarm attitude of the post-war student towards ele- 
mentary teaching, but if the teacher were offered a salary 
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permitting him to live like a professional man, the short- 
age would soon be over. This does not mean that the young 
Frenchman of today is mercenary, or that, as one (and 
only one) contributor to the professional journals has sug- 
gested, a substantial salary raise would serve merely to 
attract young people without ideals. Many high school 
students would like to teach school but feel they simply can- 
not afford to. Nor are they going to be lured into the pro- 
fession by after-dinner speeches by public officials and 
inspired utterances of the President of the Republic, who 
periodically reminds them that their country needs their 
services in the educational vineyard. Idealism is not dead 
in France, though it is somewhat less robust than in pre- 
war days. Many feel the common man has already given 
his country as much as it has any right to expect. For 
France’s sake he has languished five years in German 
prison camps. In response to patriotic appeals he has lent 
his savings to the government, to be repaid in worthless 
paper. Only those who tempered idealism with prudence 
are financially equipped today for leading the good life. The 
rest are perforce engaged in a scramble for daily bread. 

The potential teacher’s sales resistance is further stiff- 
ened by the conviction that the government, despite the 
many claims on public money, could do more for education 
if it genuinely wanted to. While 6 per cent of the national 
income is allocated to the schools, between 30 and 40 per 
cent goes for arms to fight the “three days’ war’, which 
is as long as the French military machine is expected to 
be able to resist possible attack from the east. 

As long as young men feel they must choose a career 
that will offer them a livelihood, they will avoid teaching. 
Since they are likely to continue to feel thus, and since it 
is improbable that the government will shortly see its way 
to meet their modest demands, the teacher shortage is a 
problem with which, as one writer has observed, successive 
ministries of education will have to wrestle throughout the 
predictable future. 








Dr. Eric M. Steel is Professor of English at the State Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York. 
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PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED JAPAN 
(AS SEEN BY 69 JAPANESE EDUCATORS) 


Ellis Ford Hartford 


Introduction 


Some justification must be offered for the appearance of 
still another article upon the problems of education in the 
New Japan. The Education Index lists no less than twenty- 
three articles, two pamphlets and two books which have 
appeared on the subject within the past two and one-half 
years. Furthermore, the authors of several books on recent 
and contemporary developments in Japan have treated edu- 
cation along with other aspects of the nation’s reconstruc- 
tion. Consequently, it would appear that anything further 
upon this subject must possess merit; it must either be 
an excellent treatment or utilize a different approach and 
since no claim can be made for the former distinction, the 
latter must suffice. 

Seriously, the following brief treatment is different inas- 
much as the content is based upon the results.of a survey 
of the opinions of sixty-nine Japanese professors who hold 
positions in institutions of teacher education in Japan. The 
writer had the unusual privilege of teaching in the second 
Institute of Educational Leadership in Tokyo during the 
late winter and spring of 1949. Eighty-three professors 
from Japanese teacher training institutions were numbered 
among the participants of the Institute. This group of 
professional educators was asked to submit lists of “the 
most important problems which affect education in Japan” 
and the following summary is the result of that survey. A 
total of 140 items were listed by the 69 respondents, slightly 
more than an average of two for each list. One list in- 
cluded eight problems and another included five, but the 
vast majority named only one or two items. Since no in- 
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structions or illustrations were used in making the request, 
it is felt that the responses were relatively free and that 
they represented the thinking of the individuals in the 
group. The problems named comprise a broad range of 
areas, but it is obvious that they affect Japanese education 
either directly or indirectly. No effort has been made to 
edit or change the statement of the respondents in any 
way; however, for the sake of brevity and clarity, it has 
been necessary to group items which are clearly related into 
several broad categories which we may call problem areas. 

The items most frequently mentioned bring into relief 
three important problem areas in Japanese education. The 
threat of Communism in the struggling young parliamen- 
tary democracy of Japan is clearly viewed as a serious prob- 
lem by teacher educators. Twenty-one statements listed 
this problem in some form or other. Hence, our first prob- 
lem area: Democracy vs Communism. The second largest 
problem area was indicated by eighteen responses which 
may be grouped together under the convenient title: Teacher 
Selection and Education. A strong third position was 
awarded to the perennial problem of adequate financial sup- 
port for the schools; this we have designated as: Financial 
Support for Education. These and other problem areas 
have been presented in the order of their acknowledged 
importance. 

Democracy vs Communism 


This large problem area, mentioned in some form by 21 
respondents, clearly ranked high in the thoughts of Japanese 
educators. This concern was further evidenced by the num- 
ber of questions which were raised by the participants in 
the Institute for Educational Leadership sessions and by 
board members, superintendents, teacher consultants (su- 
pervisors), and teachers in conferences and meetings in 
nine prefectures. Regardless of valid questions about the 
gravity and/or appropriateness of the concern over this 
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problem, it is clear that such apprehension exists in Jap- 
anese educational circles. The writer is well aware of the 
oft-noted views of other writers upon contemporary Japan; 
some view the basic issue as between a weak, superficial 
machinery of democratic political action and the possible 
return to power of the high-handed reactionary cliques 
which formerly dominated most aspects of Japanese life; 
others will question the issues as stated since democracy has 
yet to become the way of life in Japan. Truth there un- 
doubtedly is in each of these views, but the fact remains 
that no other problem was so frequently mentioned by the 
Japanese teacher educators we contacted. These leaders 
appeared to have an informed view toward the question. 
They recognized that much of the so-called Communist 
strength might possibly be of the “protest” variety against 
intolerable conditions of housing, unemployment, and want. 
For example, it was in Osaka, a city which took a terrific 
beating from our B-29’s, which lacks housing, employment 
for thousands of former employees of shipping firms, and 
where many teachers live with their families by night in 
the very classrooms where “Papa-san” must, teach tomor- 
row, that the Communist vote was largest in the last elec- 
tion. These men know that repression is not the answer, 
but they are concerned about democratic ways and means 
of dealing with the problems of Communist infiltration 
in the teachers’ unions and their use of classroom teaching 
situations to indoctrinate the youth. Viewed from these 
considerations, their concern about this problem appeared 
valid. 


Teacher Selection and Education 


The strong concern about this problem area by a group 
of teacher educators was to be expected. There was appre- 
hension about the current shortage of teachers, particu- 
larly for the elementary schools, but even more for the prob- 
lems of recruiting and selecting the capable youth needed 
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as teachers. Formerly, in the “mid-thirties”, the normal 
schools admitted only a fraction of the applicants; today, 
only a few are screened out, and the facilities of teacher 
education institutions are not crowded. The best students 
do not enter teaching in sufficient numbers. There were 
also a number of references to the poor quality of teachers 
who lack permanent credentials. The most typical state- 
ment one could select would read something like this: “Our 
big problem is to select and educate capable teachers (for 
all levels) who can improve and promote successfully the 
democratization of Japan.” 

Discussion about the best plan for educating the number 
of teachers Japan will need was an ever-present concern of 
the professors. Both short and long term programs at pre- 
and in-service levels were considered in the light of the 
teacher shortage. 


Financial Support for Education 


Discussion of educational finance was very much in evi- 
dence in the spring of 1949. The Dodge mission was at 
work upon its program of “austerity” which became Occu- 
pation policy, and later, the basis of budget legislation by 
the national Diet. Education fared none too well in this 
budget, a phenomenon not unknown in American circles. 
The failure to provide financial support for the new system 
of Japanese schools was particularly damaging at the time. 
Increases had been requested to provide for the additional 
year of compulsory education required by basic school legis- 
lation, the construction of desperately needed school build- 
ings, the in-service education program for the Japanese 
equivalent of ‘emergency teachers”, and other worthy ob- 
jectives, to say nothing of the need to supplement salaries 
of teachers and professors whose annual earnings would 
not suffice to keep an American in cigarettes and reading 
matter. American advisers at the top level, and education 
officers of the military government teams at the prefectural 
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levels, had urged the new boards of education and superin- 
tendents to prepare to meet these needs. Consequently, the 
impact of the “austerity” program was especially notice- 
able, and it was obviously a major concern of the teacher 
educators at the time of our requests for lists of problems. 

It should be noted that many boards of education and 
superintendents made intelligent and successful efforts to 
revise and trim their proposed budgets to meet the antici- 
pated income under current national and prefectural legis- 
lation. A traditional budget item for “Entertainment” was 


_ most commonly affected by the budget slashes. 


Most statements referred to the “lack of adequate finan- 
cial support”; several noted that legislation requiring the 
maintenance of nine years of compulsory school could hardly 
be implemented unless sufficient school revenues were forth- 
coming. Another common statement noted the need to re- 
place war-destroyed and damaged buildings, and to provide 
equipment for the new secondary school programs. Men- 
tion of low or insufficient salaries for educational personnel 
has been included in another problem area. 


Philosophy of Education 


Many scattered statements which were received appeared 
to be comprehended under the above heading. These re- 
ferred to the need to examine and determine the “true aim 
of education’’, for the development of “foundations of edu- 
cation” aspects of teacher education, the relation of the 
new education to the reconstruction of the political-eco- 
nomic-social structure of Japan, whether Japanese educa- 
tion should be based upon idealistic or pragmatic assump- 


_ tions and other questions. This keen interest of Japanese 


teacher educators in philosophy is not surprising in view 
of the traditional emphasis upon philosophy in university 
curricula. It should also be noted that sociology has been 
conspicuously absent in programs of teacher education in 
that country. 
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Needed Buildings and Equipment 


Closely related to the problem of inadequate school sup- 
port was the need for additional buildings and equipment. 
Many school buildings were burned and destroyed during 
the war, and others were seriously damaged. One cannot 
visit a large city (except Kyoto) without seeing visual evi- 
dence of this—windows boarded up in place of window 
panes, temporary props to support buildings, gaping holes 
in roofs and walls, and flimsy, clumsy repairs which should 
be replaced. In addition to the need to replace lost buildings, 
and equipment, there is the problem of providing adequate 
facilities for the extended program of schooling (9 years 
compulsory) and the 3 years of free education beyond that 
point. Finally, the undiminished birth rate of the nation 
means continued pressure upon the school in years ahead. 
Already many schools are being used for two shifts of chii- 
dren daily. Certainly, concern for the needed buildings and 
equipment appeared to be justified. 


In-Service Education of Teachers 


Considerable attention has been given by both Japanese 
leaders and American advisers to the need for developing 
programs of in-service education for the large number of 
inadequately-qualified teachers. Each teacher education in- 
stitution has been urged to formulate programs in coopera- 
tion with prefectural education authorities. Observation 
of the work and discussions of several sub-committees of 
IFEL participants indicated an active interest in developing 
such plans for the teacher education institutions as a con- 
tinuing function. It was recognized that Japan will have 
inadequately-educated teachers for many years and that 
effort to assist with in-service education programs will be 
necessary for a long time. 


Vocational Education and Guidance 


The changes in secondary education, particularly at the 
senior high school level, have brought to the fore the need 
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for adequate programs of guidance and counseling and of 
vocational education. The Shinset Koto Gakko (new upper 
secondary school) program wisely admits both full and 
part-time pupils to a comprehensive curriculum. Vocational 
education is to have equal status with the time-honored 
Chinese classics (the Latin of Japanese secondary educa- 
tion), Japanese history, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. Moreover, the vocational education offerings have 
been related to the prevailing occupational opportunities 
of the area. This has resulted in subjects related to fishing 
in schools of coastal villages on the Sea of Japan, in stress 
upon sericulture in central parts of Honshu, emphasis upon 
skilled trades, etc., in industrial cities and the like. All this 
is novel to the educational leadership of Japan, and the 
teacher educators share a general concern about the success- 
ful launching and operation of the comprehensive upper 
secondary school program. 


Organization of New Education 


A clear-cut problem of genuine concern to many Japanese 
educational leaders may be cited in the.need to establish and 
maintain the new educational system. Japan is now fully 
committed by legislation to promote the 6-3-3-4 plan of 
organization. The new set-up comprises: an elementary 
school of 6 years (compulsory) Shogakko, a lower second- 
ary school of 3 years (compulsory) Chugakko, an upper 
secondary school of 3 years (open to all but not compul- 
sory) Koto Gakko, and a new 4-year program for colleges 
and universities in place of the traditional 3-year curric- 
ulum. These fundamental changes present many critical 
problems of financial support, of buildings and equipment, 
of re-education of teachers, and new concerns for adminis- 
tration, adequate supervision, instructional materials and 
the like. One illustration will suffice. In conferences with 
Japanese school people a frequent question was: “How can 
a schedule be made for the new Koto Gakko program?” 
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Educational Administration 


Two general questions properly fall into this category. 
There was valid concern about the lack of qualified adminis- 
trators to lead in the establishment and efficient operation 
of new schools. Likewise, there are few Japanese who have 
had any opportunity to understand the duties and responsi- 
bilities of members of boards of education. It should be 
noted that a twelve weeks’ session in IFEL is the only 
training which superintendents have been given and board 
members have had only brief conferences of one to three 
days plus the advice of education officers attached to the 
Military Government teams. 

In spite of these handicaps, it is possible to find some 
evidence that the newly-elected boards and superintendents 
have made encouraging progress in identifying and dis- 
cussing the problems which must be solved. The writer’s 
experience in holding conferences for the board members 
and administrators is the basis for this statement. As a 
result of these contacts there appeared to be grounds for 
hope of real progress as the boards and administrators gain 
confidence by reasonable success in dealing with problems 
of educational administration. Much depends, of course, 
upon the availability of sympathetic and capable educational 
advisers on Military Government teams. There these were 
present, the situation appeared promising; conversely, the 
most discouraging situations were those where Occupation 
authorities utilized methods which were more dictatorial 
than democratic. It was this observer’s opinion that it 
would be better to have no adviser at all than to have one 
whose activities and attitudes defeat the basic purpose of 
both the new constitution of Japan and Occupation policy, 
namely, growth toward the democratization of Japan. 


Curriculum Development 


Six statements related to the importance of work upon 
the needed new or reconstructed curricula for Japanese 
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schools. Need for relating the instructional programs to 
community life was emphasized, and there was considerable 
evidence that American books on curriculum development 
have influenced the thinking of Japanese educators. For 
example, such terms as “areas of living” and “The Vir- 
ginia Plan” were frequently encountered. Indeed, it is possi- 
ble to report that one school has received recognition for a 
new curriculum based upon the latter scheme (Kawaguchi, 
in Saitama prefecture). 


Needed Research 


Functions of research and experimentation on the part 
of national and prefectural agencies of education had not 
been recognized or carried on to any important extent. That 
very condition set the stage for a mounting concern about 
the place, functions, and uses of research on the part of 
school systems, institutions of teacher education, and other 
agencies, for it is written in the school laws of Japan that 
each prefectural board shall establish a department of re- 
search. This the boards have done by official action. But 
what does the department do? and how? even why? These 
questions were very much before the directors of these 
departments, and certain professors have been asked to 
advise and to help. Certain specific areas of research needs 
were designated by three professors: (a) long-range studies 
of various aspects of education should be started (e.g. on 
a scale comparable to the “Eight-year Study”); (b) co- 
operative studies of educational theory and problems should 
be undertaken by professional groups, institutions and 
school systems, etc.; (c) the accumulation of adequate 
records of educational practices and research should be 
initiated (in other words, an educational literature is 
needed ). 

It was interesting to note that a number of educational 
groups have already been formed in Japan, notably among 
the participants in the first and second IFEL programs. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


Three lists of problems stressed the insufferably low in- 
come of teachers as a basic problem, and a number of others 
implied this point in comments upon school finance and 
economic conditions. Two additional comments relating to 
other conditions affecting the teachers’ security were con- 
cerned with tenure and with the gravity of the problem of 
mental health of teachers. It should be noted that Japanese 
teachers have a certain guarantee of tenure under the na- 
tional service, but there have been many shifts in teaching 
assignments to different localities and to different levels 
of teaching. These shifts appear to be regarded almost as 
seriously as actual loss of a teaching position, and this im- 
pression was strengthened by the discussions in conferences 
with boards and superintendents of seven prefectures. 


Education for Citizenship 


One aspect of the concern for adequate curricula for 
Japan’s new schools related to effective education for citi- 
zenship. The teacher educators recognized quite clearly 
that democratic political machinery cannot be developed 
and operated without the necessary popular understanding 
and behavior. How this is to be accomplished in poor 
schools, with inadequately trained teachers normally lack- 
ing any but hasty “bookish” acquaintance with democracy, 
was a basic question in the minds of some. Stated bluntly, 
the problem did appear insuperable; however, it was possi- 
ble to find here and there some examples of teachers who 
gave encouraging illustrations of what can be done. 


School Libraries 


Although this item was mentioned by only two pro- 
fessors, there is reason to believe several had it in mind in 
their comments upon equipment. Many American libra- 
rians will recognize this item in its accustomed place at the 
end of the list. However, there can be little doubt of the 
need to establish libraries in Japanese schools; the writer 
saw only one library for elementary children and that was 
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in the school attached to a well-known normal school. Even 
this “demonstration library” was sadly deficient in books 
and other media ordinarily found in libraries. Here, it 
may be noted again that Japan needs to develop a new 
literature if the program is to accomplish its objectives. 


Miscellaneous Social Problems 


A culture in transition has more problems than can be 
isolated for independent study and solution. Occupied 
Japan is no exception. Many problems which relate directly 
or indirectly to education could have been mentioned by the 
teacher educators with whom we worked. In our survey, 
a lengthy list was submitted, many of which may be recog- 
nized in other categories of this report. This section has 
been reserved for a list of nine items which may be termed 
conveniently as “miscellaneous”. Here we found: (a) low 
standards of living, (b) need for education in homemaking, 
(c) need for education in modern family living, (d) need 
to enlighten people about the new education, (e) youth 
problems including delinquency, and (f) difficulties of edu- 
cating Japanese women to their new legal status of equality. 
Comment upon these problems would require more space 
than is available here, but it can be stated that these are 
valid concerns of conscientious educators in the new Japan. 


Postscript 


The foregoing presentation of some of the critical prob- 
lems facing Japanese education is in no sense exhaustive 
or conclusive. Obviously, their solution will require sus- 
tained thought, the development of effective action pro- 
grams, and continued effort on the part of Japanese educa- 
tional leadership. Meanwhile, many articles and books will 
need to be written and used. If this brief treatment of the 
important problems as identified by a number of Japanese 
teacher educators serves to focus attention upon these 
needs, it will have served a useful purpose. 





Dr. Ellis Ford Hartford is Professor of Education in the University of 
Kentucky. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF VIEWS CONCERNING 
THE “TYPICAL” SCHOOL TEACHER 


Dorothy Rogers 


A list of twenty-one adjectives was given to each of 
thirty-four elementary school teachers and to eighty-three 
college students preparing to teach in elementary school. 
Directions were given to underline any of the adjectives 
that the public might use in describing the typical school 
teacher. Below are given the list of adjectives, in order of 
frequency, as mentioned by students, by teachers, and by 
the two groups combined. The lists represent descending 
order of frequency, the adjective at the top of the list hav- 
ing been named most often. The results for males and 
females were so much alike that separate lists are not given 
for sex groups. 


Rank Students Rank Teachers Rank Total 

1 ’ average in intelli- 1 ’ average in intelli- 1 ’ average in intelli- 
gence gence gence 

conventional 2 _ conventional 2 conventional 

3 _ self-reliant 3 self-reliant 3 self-reliant 

4.5 unselfish 4 bossy 4.5 unselfish 

4.5 cheerful 5.5 cheerful 4.5 cheerful 

6 dictatorial 5.5 unselfish 6 dictatorial 

7 _ bossy 7.5 dull 7 bossy 

8 dull 7.5 dictatorial 8 dull 

9 happy 11 snobbish 9 happy 

10 interesting 11 gloomy 10 interesting 

11 humble 11 courageous 11 humble 

12 goody-goody 11 sad 12 snobbish 

13.5 gloomy 11 humble 13 gloomy 

13.5 snobbish 14.5 interesting 14 goody-goody 

15 courageous 14.5 happy 15 courageous 

16 sad 16 goody-goody 16 sad 

17 _ brilliant 17.5 selfish 17 __ selfish 

18 unconventional 17.5 cowardly 18.5 brilliant 

19 selfish 19 unconventional * 18.5 unconventional 

20. daring 20.5 brilliant 20 daring 

21 cowardly 20.5 daring 21 cowardly 


In interpreting the table, one should remember that 
there might be some discrepancy between what the public 
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really thinks of teachers and what teachers believe they 
think. This difference is probably not great, because in- : 
dividual teachers receive daily evidence, in their many and 
varied dealings with the public, of how people feel about 
the teaching profession. In addition, the teachers questioned 
agreed almost exactly with the students—who were fresh- 
men just beginning teacher training. 

Although one still might question the validity of seeking 
the public’s opinion of teachers by asking teachers them- 
selves, there is an important reason for such an approach. 
The morale of teachers, their self-respect, and the kind of 
schools they will maintain, depends to a great extent on 
what they believe people think of them. 

Now let us examine the data in the foregoing table to 
see what conclusions seem feasible: 

One notes that the first eight terms are the same for stu- 
dents, teachers, and total group, in almost exactly the same 
order. One sees also that the last five terms on all lists 
are the same, in slightly different order. The remaining 
eight terms in the center vary somewhat more.in exact 
order, but not one of them occurs in the first eight in any 
list, or in the lowest five. - 

From an analysis of specific adjectives, one may con- 
clude pretty positively that the average student and teacher 
believe the public’s opinion of the pedagogue an unflatter- 
ing one. Examine the particular adjectives named most 
often as being typical of teachers. Chosen most often was 
“average in intelligence”, a not too flattering estimate of 
a group whose chief concern is knowledge. If the public 
actually feels that teachers are merely average in intelli- 
gence, it is guilty of underestimation. The average IQ of 
teachers, while not in the range of brilliance. is well above 
the average for the general population. 

Teachers are labeled as conventional. The question is: 
Do school teachers actually desire to behave in a more con- 
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ventional fashion than others, or are they merely held in 
restraint by the mores of the community? The teachers who 
are entrusted with the task of passing on the most valued 
features of the culture are resented if their own behavior 
is not an embodiment of accepted folkways and mores. It 
is likely that the people who enter the teaching profession 
are a conservative group, because individualists fear the 
regimentation imposed on teachers. 

People are thought to consider teachers as self-reliant. 
Is the answer merely that teachers have to be self-reliant? 
They are not “taken in” by the community or considered 
completely as one of themselves. In addition, teachers must 
remain solvent, must look out sensibly for their own affairs, 
lest they incur the disfavor of the community. Further- 
more, as teachers are looked on as a group apart, their 
activities are likely to be relatively self-sustaining. 

Respondents to the questionnaire believed that teachers 
are considered unselfish. When surrounded daily by a large 
group of youngsters, whose needs constantly demand satis- 
faction in a thousand different ways, teachers are practi- 
cally compelled to become socially conscious. As to their 
attitudes in civic affairs, teachers must, as servants of the 
community, at least be apparently unselfish, giving of their 
time and money. 

The writer is inclined to doubt that the cheerfulness 
which the public ascribe to teachers goes very deep. Prob- 
ably the cheerfulness is a part of the teacher’s stock in 
trade, a part of the classroom manner. Persons who have 
to deal with the public to earn their daily bread learn to 
smile. 

Sixth, teachers are thought to be bossy or dictatorial. 
Until recent years, teachers have been inevitably associated 
in people’s minds with the rigid discipline which had to 
be preserved at any cost. The stern discipline and the dire 
means often used in its enforcement did not mean that 
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teachers were by nature sadistic, however. It was merely 
that, under the older philosophies of education, a teacher’s 
efficiency was measured largely in terms of how complete- 
ly she could preserve complete order and obtain unquestion- 
ing obedience. 

The two adjectives supposed to be least typical of school 
teachers are often considered completely antithetical—that 
is, “cowardly” and “daring”. The “in-betweenness” im- 
plied in saying that teachers are neither cowardly nor dar- 
ing is all part of the picture of the teacher as a middle of 
the road type. 

The fact that teachers are almost never described as 
“brilliant”, ‘‘unconventional”’, “sad”, or “selfish”, has 
already been treated in the foregoing, when the opposites 
of these terms were discussed. 

Now, what are the implications of this questionnaire as 
2 whole? First, one sees clearly that the school teacher 
exists in people’s minds as a type, possessed of certain 
definite traits and attributes, many of them undesirable. 
One notes further that this stereotype conforms more to 
the teacher as she was several years ago than to the teacher 
as she is now. It is the nature of public opinion to change 
more slowly than the actual state of affairs would permit. 

Second, the picture that people have in their minds of 
school teachers is important in its effect on the general well- 
being of the teacher. Will the public vote for an ex-teacher 
to hold office? Frequently not, because teachers are deemed 
more visionary than practical, more plodding than bril- 
liant. Will the public pay school teachers in accord with 
their training? No, not as long as teachers are willing to 
give of their best for so little. Remember that teachers are 
considered as “unselfish”. Does a teacher’s self respect, 
as well as his pay check, suffer from the public’s opinion 
of him? Very likely. We tend to see ourselves as others 
see us. We draw our consciousness of ourselves as persons 
largely from others’ views of what they think we should be. 
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Next, it must be conceded that the public’s picture of a 
profession is not a product of chance, but a natural growth. 
An accumulation of experiences with a group and impres- 
sions of that group, gained in the sum of our direct and 
indirect contacts with its constituents give rise to general- 
ized opinions. So, whatever teachers may think of the in- 
justice or unfairness of the public’s opinion, it cannot be 
questioned that there is foundation for that opinion. 

The logical sequence to the foregoing point is to consider 
how a more desirable picture may be formed. But here a 
dilemma presents itself. As the stereotype is of natural 
formation the only way to effect a change in the public’s 
opinion of the teacher is to change the teacher. Yet the 
existence of such a stereotype tends to reinforce it and to 
limit its modification. The brilliant individualist, interested 
in earning as good an income as others of similar training, 
will shy away from joining the ranks of conventional, 
average -in-intelligence school teachers, unselfishly and 
cheerfully serving a community whose respect they do not 
hold. 

On the other hand, one might raise a question as to the 
desirability of changing teachers from what they now are. 
The present teacher adjusts more easily to the humdrum, 
colorless life of the small town than would one of a more 
restless nature. Her non-aggressive personality is easier 
on small children than the dominant type of woman 
would be. 

Probably one’s opinion as to whether, or to what extent, 
teachers should be changed, depends on his philosophy of 
education. If he believes that the function of education is 
chiefly to acquaint children with their cultural heritage and 
adapt them to it, the present teacher is good. The conven- 
tional, middle of the road individual reflects the temper of 
the community. Without internal conflict, she can pass on 
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the village mores, because she accepts them without 
question herself. 

If, however, one assumes the position of some of the 
modern educational philosophers, that educators should be 
the leaders of a dynamic civilization, a new type of teacher 
is needed. She would have to be strong and fearless. She 
would need to possess insight into, and courage to attack, 
evils in the existing social order. 

But no matter what might be the current philosophy, its 
limitations, in practice, will be set by the personnel of the 
classroom teaching profession. If the spirit of the philoso- 
phy is too much at variance with the temperament of the 
teacher, it encounters a hopeless bottleneck in the class- 
room. Consciousness of this fact indicates the futility of 
the popular practice of imposing educational philosophies 
on teachers. If an ideology is to have a chance, that type 
of individual must be recruited to the profession who is 
capable of giving it a fair trial. And since ideas in educa- 
tion constantly change, it is clear that the only type of 
teacher who remains in harmony with them, is one who is 
flexible and who is sensitive to changing needs and times. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to call attention to a 
serious obstacle to the achievement of the educational ideal 
of today. One of the cornerstones of current philosophy 
is that children must be treated as individuals, respected 
as individuals. But the teacher is not likely to accept the 
individuality of children unless she herself be so recog- 
nized. Therefore, if modern education is to achieve its goal, 
must we not find ways to break down the stereotype which 
exists in the public mind, and causes people to judge all 
teachers by a pattern? Is not the emergence of the child 
as a personality dependent on permitting the teacher to 
emerge as an individual? 





Dr. Dorothy Rogers is Assistant Professor of Psychology, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York. 














SOCIOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


T. Earl Suilenger Mildred Surface Rita Corcoran 


In a recent survey of 1100 high schools selected at ran- 
dom from thirty-nine states, we found that 26% of them 
offered courses in Sociology either as a subject in itself 
or as a part of an integrated course. 

Most of the teachers who taught the course gave their 
opinions as to its values. This, according to the majority, 
was the knowledge gained of current problems, of self, 
and of society. Many of the teachers said it helped to 
build good citizens and promote tolerance in the student’s 
outlook on other groups in society. While others said that 
sociology gave the students a chance to speak frankly of 
personal problems not discussed in any other class. Many 
revealed the fact that the course encourages the students 
to analyze themselves by airing their actual problems not 
talked about at home. These class discussions help to de- 
velop frank and easy exchanges in answer to questions the 
students wish to know. 

The fact was also brought out that the course seemed 
valuable in giving knowledge of marriage and family life. 
The student gets some knowledge concerning vocations and 
is somewhat prepared to face life. It seemed to some teach- 
ers that sociology makes the student aware of society’s 
problems and develops a responsibility toward their solu- 
tion in both his community and society at large. 

As the table shows, the outstanding value of sociology 
according to our survey is giving the student a better 
knowledge of himself and society. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the teachers stated a definite value in the course, while 1 
per cent spoke of the value as negligible. It was simply a 
course taken for another credit. 
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The following table shows the leading values of sociology 
according to our survey: 


NUMBER OF TIMES 


VALUES EXPRESSED 

Better knowledge of current problems 

society and general broadening of viewpoint 81 
Understanding social problems and human relations 76 
Development of tolerance 29 
Training for citizenship 27 
Social adjustment 24 
Knowledge of marriage and vocations 20 
Teaches responsibility 11 
Creates objective thinking 11 


This makes it appear that sociology is being taught by 
a majority of teachers who believe it is worthwhile. Many 
teachers in schools where the course is not taught feel that 
the students are missing many values that the course has 
to offer. Two or three teachers spoke of it as a “must” 
course. 

We wish to cite a few typical remarks by the teachers 
concerning the value of the course. 

“The students say it’s their best subject because it’s 
practical.” 

“Arouses an interest in social problems. Quite a number 
go to college and major in Sociology.” 

“I feel that the students develop a better understanding 
of problems in general in the field of human relationships.” 

“Awareness of social problems; awareness that man can 
improve society within certain limitations, appreciation for 
the American way of life.” 

“My aim is to make my students socially conscious and 
in that I think I am being successful. My students are 
more tolerant and have a much better general knowledge 
of the ‘whys’.” 

“It is a good course for high school students, in view 
of the fact that such a large per cent of them never avail 
themselves of such training otherwise. In my mind it is 
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a ‘must’ for well developed and well balanced personalities.” 

“Preparation for marriage in terms of the understand- 
ing of the family importance. It’s tie up with one’s per- 
sonality. A desire to do a better job than past generations, 
A world point of view.” 

“T think it is the best subject in school to teach under- 
standing of society, tolerance and interest in helping make 
a better world.” 

“Opportunity to discuss personal or group and family 
problems avoided or skipped in other classes.” 

“Teen agers want to know about themselves and how to 
meet modern situations.” 

“Students express the feeling that it is the best course 
given in high school and should be required of all seniors.” 

“Better social adjustments are made by those who take 
the course, generally.” 

“Tt involves things which the student will undoubtedly 
contact after leaving high school.” 

“Giving the students a closer viewpoint of their own 
community and its social problems.” 

“Many students admit they enroll to gain the half-year 
credit, but at the end of the semester they find they have 
revised their thinking, viewpoints, and selfish opinion to 
become more alert to current problems, and tolerance to- 
ward others’ opinions. A total outcome has been most 
satisfactory.” 

“Graduates of this course bring up for discussion im 
later course some of the latest developments concerning 
social problems. Graduates of the school never forget this 
course.” 

“T believe sociology should be a ‘must’ in every high 
school curriculum. A true knowledge of social problems 
is necessary to high school students. True, it is offered in 
college, but for those who never attend college, I firmly 
believe it should be given in the high school.” 
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“T feel that teaching sociology on the secondary level is 
very important, primarily because 90 per cent of our secon- 
dary population does not go to college where it is made 
available, and thus are never given an organized approach 
to the study of social problems...” 

“Many students speak to me about the understanding 
they have gained about themselves and society. They are 
happier.” 

In our opinion these values, as expressed by the teachers, 
seem to warrant the teaching of sociology on the secondary 
level. 

Methods of teaching sociology vary according to the per- 
sonality of the teacher, the size of the class, the type of com- 
munity, the books and references available, the mechanical 
devices at hand, and the time allowed for the course. 

“Ut was found that most of the schools used a text book 
supplemented with books and magazines for references. A 
few of the schools use workbooks. Community projects, 
desired by most teachers, seemed to demand more time than 
that allotted for the teaching of the subject. Also, teachers 
seemed to lack the plans necessary for such activities. They 
asked for definite suggestions on community projects. Field 
trips, while much desired, seemed to be out of the question 
for those living in remote or rural areas. Even those who 
are in the vicinity of laboratory experiments of field work 
are not given the time to make such trips. Moving pictures 
were of value to those who have the equipment. Most of 
the schools take advantage of outside speakers where such 
talent is available. In the smaller communities such help 
is hard to secure. 

In relation to class room work the most common practice 
is discussion. By far the majority of teachers veer away 
from the lecture method except to introduce a new unit or 
supplement the text material. The term paper report or 
the oral one for daily class work was a common method 
for those schools having ample library facilities. 
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The popularity of the course seemed directly related to 
the instructor. Where the teacher was trained in her field 
and enthusiastic about its value, the course automatically 
registered popularity with the students. 

About 40 per cent (142) answered that the course was 
popular, a few cases very popular. Ten answered that the 
course was not popular but only served as another credit. 
Some teachers hesitated to express their opinions since they 
felt the popularity depended on the teacher and the answer 
involved too much subjectivity. The fact that the course 
- in most of the schools surveyed is given as an elective helps 
to determine its status of popularity. One high school 
where the course is elective claimed that 40 or 45 per cent 
of the seniors elect the course. Others mentioned that they 
could not accommodate all of those who wished to take the 
study. 

The following table shows the classification in the schools 
of those studying sociology : 


CLASSIFICATION NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Sophomores 7 
Juniors 95 
Seniors 255 


It is quite definitely a senior course. Only in the smaller 
schools is it offered to under class students. Where the 
number of subjects are limited, the juniors take the course 
with the seniors. 

The length of time given to the course varied from one- 
third to two semesters. In the problems course, where 
sociology plays a minor part, only six weeks is given to 
its presentation, if the course is one semester. 

Teachers of sixteen schools expressed a desire for a 
two-semester course in sociology. Five teachers definitely 
stated that one semester was not enough time but made 
no suggestion as to the length of time desired. Many com- 
plairied that a forty-five minute class period was too short 
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to accomplish many of their objectives. There was also 
an element of complaint on the part of some concerning the 
teacher load, which prevented careful preparation and con- 
sideration necessary for class room teaching. 


Conclusion 


After a careful examination of the 550 questionnaires 
supplied by the high school teachers of sociology, we wish 
to summarize our findings as follows: 

We found definite trends for the integration of sociology 
into the course of Modern Problems. Eighty-one schools 
in our survey offer sociology through the “Integrated 
Problems” course. In 261 high schools, sociology was 
offered independently. The remaining 206 schools of the 
550 did not offer either sociology or the problems course. 
Only in economics, government, homemaking, vocations 
and orientation courses are sociological units introduced. 

The state of Oregon requires a semester of sociology, 
as such, of all seniors. Minnesota requires a year’s course 
in American problems. Thirteen schools, in various states 
stated that they required all seniors to take at least one 
semester of sociology. In comparison with earlier surveys, 
it seems that there is an increase in the interest and the 
number of schools offering sociology. 

The high school students seem to crave knowledge on 
choosing a mate and building a home. Two instructors 
suggested the teaching of sex education in the course. 

Trained teachers in the field of sociology revealed that 
the course is valuable in building for citizenship and in 
helping to prepare students to face their life problems. 

The chief needs in most of the high schools were new 
texts, reference material, visual aids. 

There is a definite trend in our findings for the desire 
to use visual aids, to conduct community projects and to 
develop the use of research on the high school level. The 
teachers indicate the desire to help the student analyze him- 
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self and discuss the problems of the community and society 
at large. According to one instructor, “the emphasis should 
be placed on normal living rather than pathological condi- 
tions”. That seems to be the trend in the teaching of 
sociology. 

There is a demand for material on family life and mar- 
riage and its problems, more time and better trained 
teachers. 

The fact that several texts have been revised in 1947 
and 1948 shows that the demand for text material is being 
somewhat answered. 

With the new texts, the apparent growing popularity, 
and the known values of social training and social adjust- 
ment of the subject, we feel that the course of sociology 
may come into its own, either as a subject of its own, 
through related courses as the study of family and mar- 
riage or through the enlargement of sociological units in 
the problem course. 

We wish to close our narrative by the use of several 
quotations which bear our sentiments in relation to the 
teaching of sociology in high schools. As a greater num- 
ber of teachers catch the insight of the teachers quoted here, 
we have hopes for a growth in the field. 

“Tt is my hope that students will be cognizant of barriers 
to progress and interested in surmounting these barriers.” 

“We must adjust the economic order, so that people all 
over the world will be well fed. Hunger decreases and dis- 
courages culture and encourages wars and hatreds.” 

“Unless our social order advances along without knowl- 
edge of physical science, the very things that go to make 
up a better way of life may be our undoing.” 

As sociology teachers catch these visions, the youth will 
be insured against war, and society will be secure in peace. 
Dr. T. Earl Sullenger is head of the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mildred Surface and Rita Corcoran are research assistants in the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Omaha. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Social Insurance, by Domenico Gagliardo. 
New York: Harper, 1949 


Readings in Social Security, by William Haber and Wilbur J. Cohen. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948 


The American Social Security System, by Evaline M. Burns. 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1949 


An inspection of a handful of college catalogs reveals certain few 
courses being “kicked around” between two or possibly more acade- 
mic departments with little indication at this time as to eventual 
settlement. For a long time Social Psychology has been an offering 
of psychology as well as sociology departments. Propaganda and 
Public Opinion courses seem to oscillate between departments of 
sociology and political science. Housing is more strongly allied with 
economics people, but is by no means overlooked by the sociology 
fraternity. And now comes Social Insurance. 

It is the most natural thing for social insurance to have attracted 
to its fold economists, sociologists, and social workers. This is a 
healthy academic phenomenon. It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that the frames of reference of each of these disciplines are not too 
distinguishable in their general approach to the subject. This, too, 
should not strike us as alarming. Individually, of course, each of 
the disciplines has its specific interests and in examining delimited 
studies, one readily becomes aware of this. 

The three books under review, however, are general treatments 
of the subject, although one of the books (Burns) limits itself more 
to social security, per se, whereas the other two studies attempt to 
give coverage to the broader field of social insurance. 

The objectives of each book reveal themselves through the follow- 
ing quotations extracted from the authors’ prefatory remarks: 


Gagliardo: (Professor of economics, University of Kansas) 
“.. in this book I have for the most part been concerned with 
a description—in simple terms and to a limited extent—of 
what we have, how we got it, and what the results have 
been.” (p. xxii) 


Haber & Cohen: (Professor of economics, University of 
Michigan, and Technical Advisor, Federal Security Agency, 
respectively) “This compilation of readings .. . is intended... 
to fill the gap for... persons who want to know the back- 
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ground, philosophy, and current developments of social secur-) 
ity and wish to find sources for more detailed study of pars 
ticular aspects of the topic...it can be used by the... stus 
dent, aeacher, legislator, and management or labor exec 
tive...” (pp iii-iv) ‘ 
Dione: (Professor of Social Work, New York School ot 
Social Work, Columbia University) “My major object... is: 
to depict the main characteristics of the various social Securit 
programs currently in operation in the United States, the 
differences among them and their relationships to each! 


other.” (pp v-vi) 


All three books are interesting, meaningful, and altogether very 
satisfactory reading. This reviewer wishes he had been able to obtain; 
such a triad, when, as Labor Officer with the Allied Military Govern= 
ment in Germany, he was assigned the mission of reconstituting the 
social insurance system in Upper Bavaria, and on very short notice” 
needed to provide text materials to subordinate personnel. The very) 
few pages that the Military Manual provided on the subject were! 
hardly adequate. The Erlangen University Library, intact through- 
out the war, brought forth a 1939 compilation of the nation’s social} 
insurance laws (Reichsversicherungs Ordung). Beyond this there’ 
was little more to work with. And this in a country steeped in the 
tradition of the institution of social insurance. It might be noted) 
here that all three books under review show up very markedly 
underdevelopment of social insurance in America as compared with 
the more inclusive social security systems of Social Democrati¢e ] 
Germany. { 


It is interesting to note the attention given to the Brookings study 
(which is against a Federal compulsory health insurance system at) 
the present time) by both the Burns and Gagliardo texts. Both these: 
latter books post-date the Brookings report. Professor Burns devotes 
less than half a dozen pages to the subject of health insurance, and) 
refers to the Brookings study in a few vague, possibly even mislead 
ing footnote references. Professor Gagliardo devotes two full chap 
ters (65 pages) to the subject of federal health insurance. The cas 
made by the Brookings people is briefly but very adequately reporteds 

Both the Burns and Gagliardo texts can boast good tables of “7 
tents, a generous array of interesting and meaningful tables and good 
indices. The Gagliardo text further supplies us with a very helpfal 
up-to-date compilation of selected references. 

THEODORE I. LENN 
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